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“Enemies” List —Science Wins a Few Spots 


The “enemies” list produced by renegade John 
W. Dean III during his marathon Watergate confes- 
sional indicates that the administration wasn’t as 
oblivious of the scientific community as had been 
generally thought, but omissions from what has 
come to be regarded as a roll of honor has 
produced outrage among some scientists who 
regarded themselves as firmly established in the 
vanguard of Nixon haters. In fact, some of those 
who went unnoted contend that the list is a clever 
contrivance for creating dissension among the 
President’s opponents. 

Whatever the case, science fared reasonably well, 
taking one place among the top 20 who were 
singled out for special harrassment, plus some 
dozen or so spots on the master list of several 
hundred enemies. 

The one scientist among the select of the select 
was Bernard T. Feld, the MIT physics professor 
who has served for a decade as president of the 
Council for a Livable World, which organization 
was cited after Feld’s name as “Heavy far left 
funding. They will program an ‘all court press’ 


Rebuff to Kennedy Seen 
In OTA Failure to Get Funds 


It’s still the same story about the congres- 
sional Office of Technology Assessment (OTA): 
No money. But now the suspicion is arising that 
it’s not simply poor legislative luck that, since 
last January, has delayed OTA’s debut. Rather, 
the thought is being uttered that Senator Ken- 
nedy’s jackrabbit start to the congressional helm 
of OTA may have inspired his House brethren to 
a bit of caution about what he’s got in mind. 

In any case, the $289,000 that OTA sought in 
the last days of the fiscal year was dropped in 
conference—at House initiative—when the bill 
came up for consideration toward the end of 
June. Now, the next chance for money is 
contained in the Legislative Appropriations bill, 
but the House version of that measure is 
mysteriously without funds for OTA. An effort 
will be made to include money in the Senate 
version, but whatever the outcome, the bill is 
not expected to be out of conference until after 
Labor Day, and final action is not likely until at 
least late September. 


against us in ’72.”’ Since the Council’s funding has 
never been heavy ($350,000 is a good haul in 
election years, when the Council, usually unsuc- 
cessfully, gives backing to “‘peace candidates”) and 
the givers tend to be well-heeled suburban liberals, 
the honor accorded the Council is no doubt 

appreciated there but of dubious entitlement. 
Under the heading of “Academics,” the master 
list included Michael E, DeBakey, the well-known 
Texas heart surgeon, who, as it turns out, may well 
be the first “enemy” to meet with the President 
since publication of the list. DeBakey, an old crony 
of Lyndon Johnson, was invited to meet with 
Nixon July 6 at San Clemente to tell the President 
(Continued on page 2) 


In Brief 


The Japanese government says it plans to in- 
crease R&D expenditures by 27.3 percent 
in the current fiscal year, to a total of $1.57 
billion, according to a State Department report. 
The report adds that because of the complexities 
of the budgeting system, the actual expenditure is 
likely to be a good deal greater, and that industry 
spending on R&D is at least double that of the 
government’s. 

The Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
(ACDA), victim of a severe post-election axing by 
the Nixon administration, has abolished its bureau 
of science and technology, and has established a 
bureau of plans and analysis, to be headed by 
Amron Katz, a longtime Rand Corp. researcher. 
Katz is more or less the successor to Spurgeon 
Keeney, a veteran arms control official, who has 
left ACDA. 

Virtually unknown to the general public, Con- 
gress this year inaugurated operation of a compu- 
terized “tracking” system for determining the 
status of the thousands of pieces of legislation 
spread throughout the congressional mill. Oper- 
ating on a key word basis—subject, bill number, 
sponsor—the system is open to public telephone 
inquiries: (202) 225-1772. 

Litton Bionetics, Inc., has received a $10.2 
million renewal contract for operation of the 
research labs that the National Cancer Institute 
took over from the Army’s biological warfare 
center at Fort Detrick, Md. 
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VA Voted Funds to Establish 8 Medical Schools 


The Veterans Administration has received start- 
up funds to launch a controversial new program 
that will help establish eight new state medical 
schools and expand existing health schools that are 
affiliated with VA facilities. 


The program was authorized last year over the 
objections of some health planners who contended 
that the VA’s aging facilities and restricted patient 
population were a poor base from which to launch 
an educational program (SGR, Vol. II, No. 16). 


An attempt to provide initial funding failed late 
last year. But this year Sen. Robert Byrd 
(D-W.Va.), the majority whip, successfully added 
$20 million to the final supplemental appropria- 
tions bill for fiscal 1973, which was signed into law 
by President Nixon on 1 July. The funds will 
be available even though the fiscal year ended 30 
June. 


one of the new schools, also engineered Senate 
approval of another $55 million appropriation for 
fiscal 1974. After the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee had refused to recommend any funds, Byrd 
introduced an amendment on the floor which 
carried by 61 to 18. The House failed to provide 
any appropriation for 1974, but VA officials 
expect House conferees will agree to a figure 
somewhat less than $55 million. 

The money provided for school construction or 
expansion by the VA must be matched by substan- 
tial contributions from state and other sources. 
Moreover, the VA program is only authorized for 
seven years, so the new schools that are started 
may have to be self-sufficient by then. 

At least 62 institutions and organizations have 
sent inquiries to VA about the new program. 
Guidelines describing the program and its eligibility 
requirements were published in the Federal Regis- 


Byrd, who hopes that his home state will gain 


Enemies (Continued from page 1) 


about his recent tour of Soviet heart research 
facilities—which is the kind of subject the President 
prefers to discuss these days. 

Also listed as an enemy, though with ample 
cause in this case, was MIT’s Noam Chomsky, of 
anti-Vietnam war reknown, and Edwin Land, the 
Polaroid man, whose institutional affiliation was 
noted as “‘Professor of Physics, MIT,” where he is 
merely a visiting professor. MIT apparently was 
much on the minds of the listmakers, for it 
probably scored more places than any other 
institution, including one for its President, Jerome 
B. Wiesner, who served as White House science 
adviser under Kennedy. Busy as he is with running 
a financially hardpressed institution that is heavily 
dependent on federal grants and contracts, Wiesner 
has been totally aloof from politics and Washing- 
ton affairs for several years, but the listmakers have 
long memories and obviously recognize no statute 
of limitations on expressions of dislike for the 
boss. 

Another entry is that of Matthew S. Meselson, 
the Harvard biologist who has assiduously investi- 
gated defoliation in Vietnam as head of a study 
sponsored by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Meselson, it is reported, 
had expressed approval of Nixon’s foreign policy 
initiatives during the 1972 election, and, outside of 
treading on the defoliation issue, has been remote 
from anything politically sensitive. It is said that he 
is puzzled by the honor accorded him. 

And then there’s Jeremy Stone, director of the 
Federation of American Scientists, which probably 


ter of June 27, 1973. 


merits the accolade of enemy because of its 
continuous and skillful opposition to the adminis- 
tration’s arms plans—though Stone insists that the 
organization pursues just the facts and is neither 
dissident nor anti-administration. To which the 
administration might reply, with fact seekers like 
that, who needs enemies? 

According to the plan revealed by Dean, the 
intention of the list makers was to “determine 
what sorts of dealings these individuals have with 
the Federal Government and how we can best 
screw them (e.g., grant availability, Federal con- 
tracts, litigation, prosecution, etc.”’) 

Dean contends, though this is disputed, that the 
harassment program was never put into effect. At 
this point in time, as the saying goes, it is difficult 
to determine the truth, since contract losers often 
charge foul play and grant rejects prefer to remain 
silent about their ignominy. Inquiries to granting 
agencies produce the reply that the White House 
never got around to ordering them to play hanky- 
panky with their awards. One official at NSF said 
that the most he ever encountered was White 
House pressure to supply jobs to some of its 
friends, but even that, he says, was successfully 
resisted if the friends turned out to be unsuitable. 

Much on the minds of some of the listees is 
burglary, since these are in ample supply in 
Washington and the motives of the intruders are 
not always clear from what they take, disturb, or 
leave behind. 

“I don’t want to feel paranoid,” said one 
burglarized listee, ‘“‘but when I think back, I begin 
to wonder.” —DSG 
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13 Society Chiefs to Hunt for “National Science Policy” 


The quest for a “national science policy,” which 
long ago came to resemble the annals of alchemy, 
is about to be revived by a newly created Commit- 
tee of Scientific Society Presidents drawn from 13 
science-related professional organizations. 

Assembled at the suggestion of Alan C. Nixon, 
the insurgent darkhorse candidate who last year 
won the presidency of the American Chemical 
Society, the Committee has concluded, according 
to an ACS press release, that the US has no science 
policy—which indeed it hasn’t, since none of the 
principal players in the national scientific enter- 
prise can agree on a policy that will be beneficial to 
all of them and acceptable to the White House and 
Congress. 

The Committee, which initially met June 15 and 
is to reassemble October 6 for the science policy 
safari, will follow a “rather informal” style of 
operation, according to the announcement. “It will 
seek to reach a consensus on each problem it 
studies and then issue a public statement express- 
ing that consensus.” 

According to ACS Nixon, who must be credited 
for producing some movement inside the ACS 
mausoleum, science policy ‘‘could be carried out in 
several ways: through a cabinet-level Department 
of Science and Technology, through a re-estab- 
lished Office of Science and Technology (OST) 
headed by a science advisor to the President, or 


through a Council or Commission on Science 
Policy.” Since Richard M. Nixon has explicitly 
rejected the cabinet-level proposal, dis-established 
the OST, and has just established a Science and 
Technology Policy Office under the NSF umbrella, 
the odds don’t favor the Committee. 

Nixon, representing the ACS, is chairman of the 
Committee, and Ralph E. Thiers, president of the 
American Association of Clinical Chemists, is 
secretary. 

Other organizations represented on the Commit- 
tee are: American Institute of Biological Scientists, 
American Institute of Chemists, American Mathe- 
matical Society, American Oil Chemists’ Society, 
American Physical Society, American Society of 
Microbiology, Federation of American Scientists, 
Federation of American Societies for Experimental 
Biology, National Science Teachers Association, 
Optical Society of America, and the Society for 
Applied Spectroscopy. 

Together, these organizations represent some 
200,000 members, of which 108,000 are in the 
ACS. Missing is the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which is said to have 
expressed an interest in joining; its executives, 
however, were fully taxed with preparations for 
the recent Mexico City meeting and asked that 
consideration of joining be temporarily put aside 
for later consideration. 


Senate Committee Asks Academy for New Emissions Study 


In an unusual effort to obtain independent 
scientific advice, the Senate Committee on Public 
Works is preparing to sign a $300,000 contract 
with the National Academy of Sciences to examine 
the validity of the automobile emissions standards 
mandated by the 1970 Clean Air Act. 

On June 29 the committee formally requested 
Senate funds to contract with the Academy for 
two studies of the health data on which the 
standards are supposedly based. One study would 
be “a short term 90-day evaluation of existing 
data,” while the other would be “a long term 12 to 
15 months study and analysis of health effects 
data.” 

The committee’s request for funds—$300,000 
for the Academy contract plus another $15,000 
for administrative expenses—must be approved by 
the Senate Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion and by the Senate as a whole, but Public 
Works Committee staffers anticipate no problem 
getting the necessary money. 

The committee decided to deal directly with the 
Academy because it was not satisfied that the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) would 
quickly fund the studies it deemed necessary. The 
EPA, under a requirement imposed by the 1970 
act, has been funding an Academy study of the 
technological feasibility of meeting the standards, 


but that study is not concerned with the validity of 
the standards themselves. 

In May, Sen. Edmund S. Muskie (D-Maine), 
chairman of the Public Works subcommittee on air 
and water pollution, and Sen. James L. Buckley, 
(R-N.Y.), the ranking Republican on that sub- 
committee, asked EPA to fund a broader study. 
EPA indicated that it would do much, but not all, 
that the senators had asked, so the committee 
decided to negotiate its own contract with the 
Academy. 

The decision to turn to the Academy was made 
because the standards have become embroiled in 
controversy. The automobile and oil industries are 
conducting a nationwide publicity and lobbying 
campaign aimed at forcing a relaxation of the 
standards on the ground that they are a costly 
mistake. Environmentalists, on the other hand, are 
contending that the standards are needed to 
protect public health. 


SGR Summer Schedule 


The next issue of Science & Government 
Report will be published August 15, after which 
the regular twice-monthly schedule will be re- 
sumed. 
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Congress Wary of Nixon’s New Proposals on Energy 


Since dry gas pumps constitute a political 
problem unsoothable by any explanation, the 
congressional mood is unprecedentedly favorable 
for some striking federal attack on the energy 
crisis. 

But the batch of remedies proposed by the 
tottering Nixon administration over the past few 
weeks is due for a long, cool examination on 
Capitol Hill, where the desire to do something fast 
is confronted by the invigorating realization that 
Nixon is in no position to write his own ticket on 
this or any other important matter. Many congres- 
sional interests, situated on some dozen commit- 
tees, are intimately concerned with one or another 
aspect of energy and natural resources, and they 
will seek to have their say—not the least reason 
being that presidential aspirant Senator Henry 
(Scoop) Jackson (D-Wash.) has lapped the field to 
emerge as “Mr. Energy”’ and in the process has 
evoked no little envy, especially in the House, 

For those not disposed to keep track of the 
plethora of energy statements emanting from the 
White House, it may be recalled that on April 18, 
the President issued what was essentially a placebo 
pronouncement (SGR Vol. III, No. 9) more reflec- 
tive of the chaos reigning in his shop than of any 
concerted intention to do something effective. 
Characteristically, the April Energy Message de- 
moted the problem from “crisis” to ‘‘challenge,” 
and on the key issue of conservation of energy, 
went no further than recommending reduced use 
of electric lights and better-tuned automobiles. 
Disdain was the near-universal reaction. 

The President has taken up the issue again, in a 
statement issued June 29, that confronts the 
Congress with proposals for important substantive 
changes in the federal government’s dealings with 
energy and related matters. Specifically, Nixon 
proposes to do the following: 

® Create a Department of Energy and Natural 
Resources (DENR)—a resurrection of the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources reorganization scheme 
that has been becalmed in Congress for two years. 
The DENR would consist principally of the Inte- 
rior Department, less its Office of Coal Research 
and other energy research programs, plus the 
Forest Service, some water conservation activities 
of the Soil Conservation Service, civil planning and 
funding of the Army Corps of Engineers, the 
Commerce Department’s National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, uranium and thorium 
“assessment” (i.e., management, surveying, etc.) of 
the AEC, and the interagency functions of the 
Water Resources Council and gas pipeline safety 
function of the Department of Transportation. 

® Create an independent Energy Research and 
Development Administration (ERDA), consisting 


Psychosurgery Grant Rejected 


NIH has turned down a request by one of the 
nation’s leading psychosurgeons, Vernon Mark, 
for $1.2 million for a study that would have 
included brain surgery as a treatment for vio- 
lence (SGR Vol. III, No. 11). The final rejection 
was voted in late June by the National Advisory 
Council of the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Stroke. According to an NIH 
source, the Council was guided in its decision by 
a scientific review panel’s examination of the 
scientific merit of the application. 


principally of the scientific and technical resources 
of the AEC, to which would be appended most of 
the energy R&D resources of the Interior Depart- 
ment. In conjunction with this reshuffle, the AEC’s 
licensing and regulatory activities would be as- 
signed to a newly created Nuclear Energy Commis- 
sion, which would inherit the five-member commis- 
sion that presides over the presentday AEC. 
ERDA would be headed by a single administrator. 

® Increase energy R&D spending by $100 mil- 
lion in the fiscal year that began this month, to a 
total of some $870 million, and then starting next 
year, raise R&D spending to a total of $10 billion 
spread out over the following five years. The new 
money for this year would be divided between 
accelerating existing projects and starting new 
ones, with “at least half” of the support for new 
ventures being assigned to R&D on coal. The 
five-year-$10-billion plan is another way of stating 
Senator Jackson’s loudly trumpeted proposal for a 
10-year-$20-billion R&D research program, but as 
is usually the case with Nixon spending plans, there 
may be less here than meets the eye, for the energy 
statement notes, “‘While it is essential that we 
maintain the present budget ceiling for fiscal 1974, 
these vital (energy) programs must and can be 
funded within that ceiling.’’ Which is another way 
of saying that the boost in energy spending will 
have to be at the expense of other items in the 
budget. 

In addition to these measures, all of which 
require congressional approval, Nixon announced 
that, under his own authority, he was establishing 
an Energy Policy Office from which Governor 
John Love, Republican of Colorado, would func- 
tion as national energy “czar” within the Executive 
Office of the President. Finally, he paid energy 
conservation a little more court than last time 
around, announcing that federal agencies had been 
directed to reduce their energy consumption by 

(Continued on page 5) 
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House Votes Restriction on Impoundment of NSF Funds 


Legislation that would prohibit the National 
Science Foundation from impounding funds on a 
selective basis has been approved by the House 
despite a last-minute Republican effort to gut the 
measure. 

On June 22 the House overwhelmingly approved 
an authorization bill for NSF’s 1974 programs 
which included a section designed to make it 
difficult for the administration to withhold sub- 
stantial sums from just a few programs. 

The measure, which has been opposed by the 
Administration but endorsed by most major educa- 
tional associations, seeks to prevent a repetition of 
last year’s experience when the Administration 
withheld some $60 million in funds that Congress 
had appropriated for NSF, and concentrated $48.8 
million of the cuts in three programs—science 
education improvement, graduate student support, 
and institutional improvement for science—that 
had been assigned high priority by Congress. 

The legislation does not prevent impoundment, 
but it divides the NSF budget into 12 categories 
and requires that any withholding be distributed 
among the categories so that all categories remain 
funded in approximately the proportion approved 
by Congress, with a permissible leeway of 15 per 


Energy (Continued from page 4) 

seven percent over the next year. To do this, they 
will, among other steps, reduce office air condi- 
tioning and official trips by Federal employes, and 
purchase vehicles “which provide good gasoline 
mileage.” Nothing was said about taxing horse- 
power, which would probably be the most effec- 
tive device for pressuring the auto industry into 
paying attention to fuel consumption. However, 
the industry, already trying to weasel out of stiff 
emission requirements, needs no further offense 
from the administration, and none is likely to 
come at this perilous point in Nixon’s career. 

The DENR and ERDA proposals were quickly 
fielded by Rep. Chet Holifield (D-Cal.), chairman 
of the Government Operations Committee, which 
must pass on all reorganization proposals. Holi- 
field, in tandem with Rep. Frank Horton, of New 
York, ranking Republican on the committee, intro- 
duced the plan as HR 9090, and tentatively 
scheduled hearings for July 24-26. But Holifield isa 
nuclear power apostle who moved to the Govern- 
ment Operations chairmanship from the chairman- 
ship of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
precisely because he wished to intercept any 
reorganization legislation that might affect his pet 
project, the fast breeder reactor. And in intro- 
ducing the bill, there is no doubt that he simply 
wishes to set up a forum for looking over the 
measure, rather than for promoting it. 

Of particular interest to him, it is reported, is 


cent. Congress would have to be notified of any 
proposed withholding in excess of the permissible 
amounts and would have an opportunity to veto 
such withholding. 

The opposition to the measure was led by Rep. 
John W. Wydler (R-N.Y.), a member of the House 
Science and Astronautics Committee, who argued 
in floor debate that the bill stood a “substantial 
risk of being vetoed by the President;” that it 
would cause administrative “chaos” and “‘waste;” 
and that the provision should not be applied solely 
to NSF when “no other agency of the Federal 
Government is going to have to live with it.” 

The key vote came when Wydler offered an 
amendment that would have allowed NSF to 
impound funds simply by notifying Congress and 
then waiting for a specified period before taking 
action. That amendment was defeated by 238 to 
109. The Democrats were overwhelmingly opposed 
to Wydler’s amendment (only two voted for it), 
while the Republican vote tended to split. The 

The Senate passed an NSF authorization bill 
that contained no provision against selective im- 
poundment, so the fate of the measure lies in the 
hands of a House-Senate conference committee 
that will meet shortly to reconcile the two bills. 


the question of who’s to head ERDA. General 
report has it that AEC Chairman Dixy Lee Ray is 
the administration’s choice for the job, but Holi- 
field is still smarting over her role in forcing the 
resignation of Milton Shaw, who as director of the 
AEC’s division of reactor development and tech- 
nology, was pushing the breeder in a fashion that 
Holifield favored. (Shaw has just been succeeded 
by Thomas A. Nemzek, manager of the AEC’s 
Richland, Wash., operations office.) 

Also, Holifield, who is not over optimistic 
about the administration’s good faith in any 
matter, is concerned about numerous ambiguities 
in the administration’s bill, such as ERDA’s role in 
military nuclear affairs now handled by the AEC, 
and just what authority the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy would possess over the new crea- 
tions. 

On the Senate side, the President’s reorganiza- 
tion bill, or anything resembling it, is yet to be 
introduced. The chief energy legislation now pend- 
ing there is Jackson’s S. 1283, which embodies his 
proposal for rapidly stepping up energy R&D 
spending. 

In brief, then, there is no dearth of agreement 
that something big and important should be done 
about the federal role in energy affairs, particularly 
in R&D and in orchestrating the agencies respon- 
sible for it. But there is also no dearth of caution 
about doing it Nixon’s way. 
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Administration Drops Plan to Abolish Training Grants 


In a sharp reversal of policy, the Nixon adminis- 
tration has resurrected the program of biomedical 
research training fellowships which it had previ- 
ously slated for extinction upon fulfillment of 
existing commitments. 

HEW Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger an- 
nounced on July 9 that $30 million would be 
applied to new fellowships this year, and that the 
size of the fellowship program would level off at 
$90 million per year in three years. 

The move was hailed as a significant about-face 
by Robert Berliner, NIH deputy director of sci- 
ence, who stressed that the administration had 
finally accepted the importance of the NIH train- 
ing programs as a source of needed scientific 
manpower. 

But the dollar figures did not impress Congres- 
sional critics of the Nixon administration’s health 
research cutbacks. A key staff member of Sen. 
Edward M. Kennedy’s Senate health subcommittee 
noted that the $90 million level will still be less 
than half of the fiscal 1972 funding of fellowships 
and traineeships. He said the announcement by 
Weinberger would make “no difference”’ to Con- 
gressional efforts to restore more substantial fund- 
ing to the training programs. 

The House has already passed, by a 361-5 vote, a 
bill that would authorize $54.6 million for fellow- 
ships and $153.3 million for training grants in each 
of the fiscal years 1974 and 1975. And Kennedy’s 
subcommittee is holding hearings on legislation 
that would authorize the same total dollar figure of 
$207.9 million for a new type of stipend to be 
known as “‘service awards.” 

Weinberger made his announcement in a sooth- 
ing speech before the Interassembly Council of the 
Assembly of Scientists at NIH. Two months ago 
Sen. Kennedy won a standing ovation from an- 
other group of scientists at NIH when he criticized 
the Nixon administration’s “short-sighted health 
policies.” (SGR, Vol. III, No. 11). But Weinberger 
took great care to assure his occasionally skeptical 
audience that the administration ‘“‘will not lightly 
cast aside” the “‘incomparable excellence’”’ of NIH 
and its ‘‘absolutely essential’ work. 

He predicted that while NIH is not likely to 
regain its past pattern of large annual budget 
increases, it will enjoy “a steady rate of growth, 
certainly no decline.”” And when he was told that 
NIH scientists are particularly worried about pos- 
sible threats to the peer review system, investiga- 
tor-initiated research, and training grants, he re- 
plied: ‘The future of them is all secure.” 

However, Weinberger did not indicate that the 
administration plans to make any more money 
available for investigator-initiated research. Under 


the administration’s proposed fiscal 1974 budget, 
funds for new competing grants would drop from 
$208 million in 1972 to $120 million in 1974, a 40 
per cent decline. 

As for the peer review system, which is currently 
undergoing critical examination within the admin- 
istration (SGR, Vol. III, No. 10), Weinberger said 
the system has “‘worked very well . . . It is basically 
a system we are going to continue.” But he said the 
system may be modified to meet various criticisms. 
He suggested that one possibility—which he 
stressed is by no means a firm decision—might be 
to decrease the number of review committees and 
increase their areas of jurisdiction. He said this 
might meet the criticism that some members of 
peer review groups in narrow fields are so close to 
grant applicants that they are unable to show 
“sufficient detachment.” 

The new fellowship program that was an- 
nounced differs in several important respects from 
the existing training programs. The “‘vast majority” 
of the new awards will be made directly to 
students rather than to the institution providing 
the training, a reversal of the current pattern where 
about three-fourths of the awards are made as 
training grants to institutions and one-fourth as 
fellowships to individuals. The fellowships will be 
worth $10,000, compared with about $6,000 
currently, to reflect higher living costs. They will 
be granted only to post-M.D. and post-Ph.D. 
trainees with each person receiving support for up 
to three years. And the recipients will be required 
to pay back money if they “do not spend an 
appropriate length of time in research and teaching 
after completing their training.” 

The new program will include some money for 
institutions as well. Provisions will be made to pay 
up to $3,000 per trainee to the institution whose 
facilities are being used, but this sum will be easily 
transferrable from one institution to another to 
allow the student mobility. There will also be a 
“small fraction” of training grants made to institu- 
tions in cases where the government is “unable to 
find qualified researchers in a high-priority area.” 
But the institutions will be limited to 25 per cent 
of the training grant’s value for providing the 
research climate, compared with HEW’s estimate of 
more than 50 per cent as the current level. 

The administration’s about-face is credited by 
some HEW sources to Assistant Secretary for 
Health Charles C. Edwards, who is said to have 
persuaded OMB and Weinberger to change their 
minds. But the growing chorus of denunciation 
from Congress and the scientific community pre- 
sumably also played a major role. —-PMB 
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Stever Sets up Science, Technology Policy Office 


There’s a new science advisory office on the 
federal landscape—successor to the disbanded 
White House Office of Science and Technology 
(OST)—plus a decision to retain and revamp the 
traditionally moribund Federal Council for Science 
and Technology (FCST), which is supposed to be 
the meeting ground for top executives of federal 
research agencies. 

The new creation, bearing the title of the 
Science and Technology Policy Office (STPO), was 
established July 1 by NSF Director H. Guyford 
Stever to provide him with staff assistance in his 
second-hatted role as inheritor of the OST debris 
under the title of Science Advisor. 

To head the STPO, Stever has appointed Russell 
C. Drew, a career Navy captain and Ph.D. physicist 
who comes directly from the directorship of the 
Office of Naval Research (ONR) London oper- 
ation. Drew, who has resigned his Navy commis- 
sion to take the new job, served with OST from 
1966 to 1972, specializing in aerospace activities. 
As chief of the ONR operation, he headed a staff 
responsible for keeping tabs on scientific and 
technical developments of interest to the Navy in 
Western Europe, Africa and the Middle East. 

Though additional funds have not been provided 
for the operation of STPO, the Foundation has 
squeezed funds from its general operating budget 
for about 20 positions, of which about half will be 
for professionals. Already signed on for the STPO 
are several other alumni of OST, including: 

Edward J. Burger Jr., a physician and Ph.D. who 
handled biomedical affairs; 

Hylan B. Lyon, a Navy commander, Annapolis 
graduate and Ph.D. chemist who joined OST last 
year to cover civilian science and technology and 
scientific manpower matters. Lyon went into a 
brief holding pattern at the State Department 
science office last March after it was announced 
that OST was to be demolished; and 

F. Gilman Blake, a Ph.D. physicist who was with 
Standard Oil of California from 1950 to 1971, 
after which he served with OST as a specialist on 
geophysics and related matters. 

Just what lies ahead for the FCST is uncertain. 
At one point, Stever announced that it would 
vanish with OST, but then it was discovered that 
FCST, deriving from a presidential Executive Or- 
der, was unaffected by the Executive Order that 
both wiped out OST and transferred its functions 
to the NSF director. 

Traditionally, the OST director chaired the 
FCST, but through some opaque legal peculiarity, 
Stever now occupies that position only on an 
acting basis. That’s expected to be tidied up shortly 
through an Executive Order or some other presi- 
dential pronouncement. Stever has said that there 


Ban Voted on NSF Foetal Research 


The House has passed an authorization bill for 
the National Science Foundation which stipu- 
lates that no funds “‘may be used to conduct or 
support research in the United States or abroad 
on a human fetus which is outside the womb of 
its mother and which has a beating heart.” 

The provision is similar to one placed earlier 
in a biomedical research training bill by the 
House. It was inserted in both bills by Rep. 
Angelo D. Roncallo (R-NY), who said he was 
appalled at reports that research supported by 
NIH funds and conducted in Finland had in- 
volved “abominable experiments on live human 
fetuses.” Roncallo’s amendment to the NSF bill 
carried by 288 votes to 73, despite objections 
that there is no evidence that NSF grantees are 
experimenting on live fetuses and that there may 
be occasions when research on a fetus is justified 
to make medical progress. 

“It seems to me that we are getting an 
attitude that all our scientists are devoted to 
some mad experiments,’’ complained Rep. Bob 
Eckhardt, D-Tex.). ““American scientists are de- 
picted as so many Frankensteins busily engaged 
in vivisection and monstermaking.” 


is considerable utility in many of the sub-divisions 
of FCST, especially for coordinating inter-agency 
activities in oceanography and the atmospheric 
sciences, but that he’s unpersuaded of the value of 
the overall body. 
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NIH Shaken by Berliner’s Resignation Decision 


Robert W. Berliner, the top scientific adminis- 
trator at the National Institutes of Health (NIH), 
has resigned as a result of frustration at the Nixon 
administration’s health research policies and the 
lure of an attractive offer to become dean of the 
Yale School of Medicine. 

Berliner’s departure follows forced resignation 
of Robert Q. Marston as NIH director last January. 
And there are indications that yet another key 
member of the NIH high command—deputy direc- 
tor John F. Sherman—may depart unless he re- 
ceives assurances that the quality and substance of 
NIH programs will not be destroyed by the 
Administration’s top managers. 

The shakeup at NIH is dismantling the troika 
which has guided the agency since 1969. That 
troika consisted of Marston, as the chief “polli- 
tician”’ who dealt with higher HEW leaders, testi- 
fied before Congress, and acted as the agency’s 
chief public spokesman; Sherman, as the consum- 
mate bureaucrat who served as Marston’s chief 
deputy and ran the agency in his absence; and 
Berliner, who was responsible for all the NIH 
research programs, both intramural and extra- 
mural. In practice, the three worked so closely 
together, in the words of one NIH official, that 
“they finished each other’s sentences.” 

Berliner’s resignation after 23 years at NIH has 
proved particularly upsetting to his scientific col- 
leagues because he was regarded as the champion 
of scientific excellence at NIH. He wore two hats 
simultaneously. As deputy director for science, he 
was in charge of the agency’s overall research 
program; and as associate director for intramural 
research he had particular responsibility for NIH’s 
own laboratories. He is also a distinguished re- 
searcher whose work in renal physiology earned 
him election to the National Academy of Sciences. 

In a letter to the NIH staff, Berliner described 
his reasons for leaving as largely personal, but there 
seems little doubt that he would not even have 
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thought of leaving his $36,000-a-year post were it 
not for the firing of Marston and the uncertainties 
which beset NIH as the administration sought to 
eliminate training grants, de-emphasize basic 
research, and modify other cherished programs at 
the agency. 

Beliner wrote that “during the period of distress 
and confusion that followed Bob Marston’s in- 
voluntary resignation,” he received “several attrac- 
tive offers.” He was also urged to stay at NIH by 
close colleagues and later by Robert S. Stone, the 
former medical dean from the University of New 
Mexico who was appointed NIH director in May. 
But he reached the “difficult conclusion” that he 
should go to Yale, effective 1 September. 

“T would be less than candid if I were to claim 
that the Administration’s attitude toward the 
conduct and support of biomedical research played 
no part in my decision,” Berliner wrote. “However, 
I want to express my whole-hearted support for 
Bob Stone....The major factors in my present 
decision are not the uncertainties of our time and 
place or the vagaries of politics and history, but 
rather personal ones.” The 58-year-old adminis- 
trator explained that “the years are not likely to 
provide me with another such opportunity” as the 
offer at Yale, where he earned his undergraduate 
degree in 1936. 

Meanwhile, uncertainty remains as to what 
Sherman will do. Those who are privy to his 
thinking report that he is deeply depressed over 
what he regards as the arrogance and insensitivity 
of top administration officials and their apparent 
lack of concern for the substance of NIH programs. 
They say Sherman has made it clear to the 
administration that his first loyalty is to NIH 
rather than to any individual and that he will 
remain only if he believes that NIH will be able to 
continue its quality research programs. He is 
known to be pondering other employment oppor- 
tunities. 
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